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PROCEEDINGS OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF 

WASHINGTON 

Meeting of October 15, 1912 

The 462d regular meeting of the Society was held in the new National 
Museum building on October 15, 1912, the president, Mr George R. 
Stetson, in the chair. 

Major Richard Sylvester, superintendent of police for the District 
of Columbia, read an interesting practical paper concerning Criminal 
Characteristics. It began with a brief review of the history of crime and 
the succession of different kinds of crimes prevalent at different periods, 
beginning with the cruder, such as homicide, and tending toward the 
subtler, so that quite recently the "green-goods man" has become less 
conspicuous than the forger or the embezzler. The General Government, 
it continued, has been urged to establish a national bureau of criminal 
identification, but such cooperative work has been left to the heads of 
American police departments. 

Major Sylvester pointed out the practical difficulties of establishing 
a standard of the normal human being, and the imperfection of our dis- 
tinction of criminals therefrom, since the police tests are applied only 
to those who have broken the law and many are non-criminal simply 
from lack of opportunity; also, we are learning that many cases of apparent 
criminality are only cases of mental defect or disease. 

The popular impression of the criminal as a hungry, shifty individual 
is erroneous. The average man who makes crime a business in large 
cities is a fairly prosperous individual, with no fear of arrest. Some of 
the anatomical characteristics which Lombroso thought decisive of 
criminality are common in the lower races of man, whether criminal or 
not. Measurements in general would give racial characteristics rather 
than criminal. A number of criminals charged with murder were com- 
pared in detail, with the result of showing many varieties of human 
appearance bracketed together. 

Some special kinds of crime call for physical peculiarities and 
develop them, but with these exceptions the criminal does not usually 
have a different aspect from that of other people, though both criminal 
and non-criminal persons of the police classification differ among them- 
selves. Stress was laid on conditions as largely determining the cate- 
gory to which a man would belong. 
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Major Sylvester condemned the evil influence of politics in preventing 
the police of some large cities from bringing criminals to justice. 

The paper was discussed by Drs HrdliCka, Frank Baker, Hough, 
Glueck, and others. The first two gentlemen chiefly emphasized the 
unreliability of external peculiarities relied on by Lombroso and of every 
sort of test which has been devised for general distinctions. Dr Hrdlicka 
insisted that crime is a matter of the nerves and brain or the mentality, 
and criminal characteristics may be due more to organs and parts which 
are hidden than to the obvious and chiefly irrelevant external ones which 
Lombroso depended on for his diagnosis. Dr Hough chiefly explained 
tattooing as devoid of significance in primitive conditions, but in civiliza- 
tion a survival ordinarily indicating some weakness which might pre- 
dispose to crime. Dr Glueck stated his practical experience in charge of 
the criminal branch of the Government Hospital for the Insane and the 
necessity which was fell of learning all about a man's past and conditions 
and his behavior at every stage of his life rather than trusting to his 
behavior or condition at the time of any one act as a proof of criminality. 

Meeting of October 29, 1912 

A SPECIAL meeting of the Society was held at 4:30 p.m., October 29, 
1912, in Room 43 of the new National Museum building, the president, 
Mr Stetson, In the chair. 

Dr I. M. Casanowicz read a careful, thorough, and interesting 
paper on The Mithra Cult, explaining it as a religion of redemption, which 
was the most important competitor of Christianity during several 
centuries. He stated that it was Aryan in origin, antedating the 
separation of the Aryan people of India from the Iranians, that it was 
transferred westward by stages, accumulating elements in the Meso- 
potamian valley and the Mediterranean basin, but preserving an Iranian 
nucleus, and that it entered Rome as the religion of the poor and lowly, but 
was taken up by society when found helpful to imperial policy and made 
its first convert of an emperor in Commodus. Mithra was essentially 
the god of light, hence of truth and benevolence; and from the antithesis 
of light and darkness grew the conception of his war against the powers 
of evil. Zoroastfer built his system on this dualism and conflict, though 
relegating Mithra to a lower place. Later he came to be regarded as 
occupying a middle place (on earth) between the powers of Heaven and 
the evil powers of the underworld, serving also as a mediator between 
man and the unapproachable supreme deity. The cult of Mithra, he 
said, had influenced Christianity, especially in the conceptions of the 
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powers of evil, the resurrection of the body, and the efficacy of sacra- 
ments, also as to the procedures of the church. 

Meeting of November 19, 1912 

The 463d regular meeting of the Society was held in Room 43 of the 
new building of the National Museum at 4:30 p.m., November 19, Presi- 
dent George R. Stetson in the chair. 

Mr James Mooney, of the Bureau of American Ethnology, lectured 
on The Gaelic Language of Ireland. The lecturer outlined the history of 
the Keltic nations, of whom the Gael of Ireland and Scotland are a 
part, from their first acquaintance with the Greeks about 600 B.C., 
down to the storming of Rome in 390 B.C. — the earliest authenticated 
date in Roman history — their alliance with Alexander the Great, their 
invasion of Asia Minor and colonization of Galatia in 278 B.C., and the 
final subjugation and Latinization of the continental Kelts by the Romans 
about the beginning of the Christian era. 

Gaelic is the oldest living language in Europe, unless we except 
modern Greek, and it closely resembles Latin in many of its roots. 

The Gaelic colonization of Ireland probably dated as far back as 
1000 B.C. The island was known to the Greeks under a form of its 
native Gaelic name of Eire as early as four centuries before Christ. The 
ancient annals mention several earlier races or colonizations, the most 
important being the Firbolg, probably a part of the Belgae of the con- 
tinent. They continued to exist as a distinct people under their own 
chiefs up to the sixth century or later. 

The alphabet of pre-Christian Ireland was the Ogam (Ogum), a 
system of straight lines or dots ranged along either side of a base line, 
and somewhat resembling a cross between the Morse alphabet and the 
cuneiform inscriptions. It was used chiefly for monumental inscriptions, 
and continued in use to some extent up to the tenth century. The 
modern Gaelic alphabet, consisting of seventeen letters, is an adaptation 
from the Roman. 

Mention was made of some of the most ancient manuscripts, some 
of which have been already translated and others of which are now under 
translation by the Irish Texts Society. Under the Penal Laws, from 
1691 until about 1800, the whole native population was practically 
debarred from education. Under the so-called National School System, 
established in 1831, the national language continued to be proscribed, 
resulting in its rapid decline. The great famine of 1845-47 with the 
ensuing wholesale emigration reduced the Gaelic-speaking population 
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by nearly one-half within twenty years, the great majority of those 
remaining being entirely illiterate. In 1878 the first concession to the 
native language was made by the national schools. In 1893 the Gaelic 
League, under the presidency of Dr Douglas Hyde, began an active 
propaganda for the restoration of the language to its proper status, with 
the result that it is now taught in 3,000 of the 8,000 governmental 
" national " schools, as well as in a large number of private and denomina- 
tional schools; a whole flood of modern Gaelic literature covering every 
subject of intellectual interest is coming from the press, and the Gaelic 
language has been made an essential for matriculation in the new National 
University of Ireland beginning with 1913. Out of its own funds the 
league also maintains ten normal colleges for the training of teachers in 
the language, in several of which schools the entire course of instruction 
is through the Gaelic. The census just completed shows that Gaelic is 
still the home language of nearly 600,000 persons in Ireland above the 
age of three years. 

Outside of Ireland the Gaelic speakers in Scotland, England, the 
United States, Canada, and elsewhere probably number considerably 
more than a million. Prince Edward Island and adjacent parts of Nova 
Scotia have a compact body of about 100,000, mostly descendants of 
emigrants from the Hebrides. In this country Gaelic instruction is now 
conducted in several universities, and a translation of the Rubaiyat, in 
Gaelic language and type, was recently published in Chicago. 

Meeting of December 3, 1912 

A SPECIAL meeting of the Society was held December 3, 1912, at 
4:30 P.M., in the new National Museum building, Mr Stetson, the 
president, in the chair. 

Mr Wm. H. Babcock read a paper on The Islands of Antillia, illus- 
trated with lantern-slide maps, taking the above title from Peter 
Martyr's " Decades of the New World," where that author, in view of 
"the cosmographers," states that he believes these islands were what his 
contemporary, Columbus, had discovered. Peter Martyr's own sketch- 
map of 151 1 was exhibited, showing Florida as one of them under the 
name of Beimeni ; also the maps of Beccaria, Bianco, Pareto, and Benin- 
casa, from 1435 to 1487, who may be among "the cosmographers" 
referred to. They show a group of four large islands (as do also the 
maps of Roselli, 1468, and Bertran, 1489) roughly corresponding in 
size, arrangement, and other respects with Cuba, Jamaica, Florida, 
or Beimeni, and Andros of the Bahamas, and bear on Beccaria's map 
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the names Antillia, Reylla, Salvagio, and Insula in Mar (Opposite Island 
or Island out Before, King Island, Savage Island, and Island in the Sea). 
These are nearly as far west of the Azores as the latter are west of Europe, 
and in such a location must be either the creatures of mere fancy or 
appurtenances of America. But it is not likely that mere guesswork 
could produce the remarkable correspondences of these great map islands 
with the reality, such an island group being altogether unique in the 
Atlantic. 

Behaim's globe of 1492 contains an inscription to the effect that a 
Spanish vessel visited Antillia in 1414, more vaguely endorsed by another 
on the map of Ruysch (1508) which credits the Spaniards with finding 
Antillia long ago. That something of the kind happened in the first 
quarter of the fifteenth century may be inferred from the fact that Bec- 
caria (1535) names the group collectively "The Newly Reported Islands," 
most likely borrowing this title legend from an earlier map, although 
the fourteenth-century maps contain no delineations of Antillia and 
her consorts. 

The other fifteenth-century maps named corroborate Beccaria, being 
very consistent in outline and arrangement so far as they go, although 
two of them give but three islands, and Bianco shows only Antillia and 
a part of Salvagio, which he calls La Man de Satanaxio, but this last 
seems to be a case of mutilation or limitation by the western border of 
the parchment. However, the Laon globe of 1493 shows only these two 
main islands. 

A current map showed how naturally any craft entering and continu- 
ing in the great sea current which sweeps from the Azores and the other 
eastern islands westward to the Antilles would be carried to Cuba and 
her neighbors. 

The Catalan map of 1375 and the Pizigani map of 1367 with its 
picture of St Brandan blessing his Fortunate Islands of Porto Santo and 
Madeira and the figures of a dragon and a dentapod, each carrying off 
a seaman from his ship as a warning against westward exploration, were 
also exhibited. They show the circular island of Brazil west of Ireland 
and the more southerly crescent-form Man or Brazir, both being impor- 
tant and persistent legendary islands; and the Catalan map in particular 
shows all the Azores approximately in their real grouping, but neither of 
them presents any insular forms like those of the Islands of Antillia. 

Dr Philip Newton read a paper on the Negritos of the Philippines, 
estimating their total number (full-bloods) at 5,000, though by counting 
mixed-blood tribes and individuals the estimate is sometimes carried up 
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to 25,000. They are distributed through numerous islands, though not 
reported from Mindoro. The greater number are on Luzon. There is 
no difference in them, except as their blood is mingled with that of 
neighboring races. They are not fishermen, but hunt and gather natural 
products, using in some districts poisoned arrows, the symptoms of 
poisoning being like those of strychnine. Their houses are made of 
upright poles connected by horizontal poles having crosspieces and leaf 
thatching. The dead are buried under or near these homes. They 
rarely bathe, and their clothes (which are breech-clouts or aprons) are 
apparently never washed. Usually these are of cloth obtained in trade, 
but in some islands, for example Palawan, bark is used. Negritos do not 
regularly practise agriculture, but will sometimes plant rice — and perhaps 
move away before it ripens. A skin disease is the most prevalent among 
them, but malaria also prevails. Three incipient cases of tuberculosis 
were noted. Some other diseases are derived from their neighbors. 

Meeting of December 17, 1912 

The 464th regular meeting of the Society was held at 4:30 p.m., 
December 17, 191 2, in Room 43 of the new building of the National 
Museum, the president, Mr Stetson, in the chair. 

Prof. C. V. Piper read a paper on The Filipinos and the Problem of 
their Government, beginning by a general r6sum6 of the insular conditions 
and various peoples dwelling in the Philippines, of whom he said the 
Negritos, now found mainly in four islands but once in nearly all, are 
generally regarded as the original inhabitants, the Igorrotes and other 
wild tribes being the next to arrive, the Filipinos next (perhaps about 500 
A.D.), and the Moros last, about the time of the Spanish occupancy. 
At some length Professor Piper described the Filipino characteristics, 
distinguishing between the small educated minority and the majority of 
ignorant laborers. His conclusion was that immediate independence 
would be injurious, but that our Government should establish some limit 
in the future, defined by conditions of education of the majority of the 
race. The most remarkable thing we are doing there, he said, is the 
attempt, for the first time in history, to educate an inferior people en 
masse. The Asiatic European colonies have little faith in its success, 
but are influenced by it and our general policy. 

Dr Riley B. Moore read a paper on his Observations in St Lawrence 
Island,, one hundred by thirty miles of treeless swamp and tundra 
inhabited by some two hundred and fifty people, the d6bris of five 
different tribes in Bering sea. Some of these resemble Sioux Indians; 
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others are typical Mongolians, with all intervening kinds. In summer 
they have a profusion of birds and fish to feed on; but in other seasons 
their food is whale-meat, seal-meat, and walrus-meat. They live with 
little ventilation and have many skin diseases. Tuberculosis also is very 
common. The death-rate has long exceeded the birth-rate. 

Meeting of January 7, 1913 

A SPECIAL meeting of the Society was held January 7, 1913, in Room 
43 of the new building of the National Museum, the president, Mr George 
R. Stetson, being in the chair. 

Mr E. Dana Durand, Director of the Census, read an important 
paper on Race Statistics of the Last Census, replete with interesting facts. 
Mr Dana said, inter alia, that during the decade 1900-10 the white 
population of the United States increased about 22 per cent, and the 
negro about 1 1 per cent. This difference is partly due, however, to the 
direct or indirect effect of immigration of whites, in the absence of which 
the whites would have increased about 14 per cent. The Indians in- 
creased about 12 per cent., the Chinese decreased in number, while the 
Japanese nearly trebled. The whites have at practically every census 
shown a more rapid rate of increase than the negroes, and there is reason 
to believe that the difference between the two races in this regard 
from 1890 to 1900 was greater than appeared from the census returns, 
on account of a probable underenumeration of the negroes in 1890. 
The census of 1910 showed that about 21 per cent, of the negroes are 
mulattoes, as compared with about 12 per cent, in 1870, the last preceding 
census at which the question regarding blood mixture was asked in 
comparable form. 

There has been no very great migration of negroes out of the South, 
nearly nine-tenths of the total number being still found in that section. 
The number living outside the South increased 167,000 between 1900 
and 1910, while the number residing in the South increased more than 
800,000. The rate of natural increase — that is, by excess of birth over 
deaths — of the white population of the South, however, is much higher 
than that of the negroes, being higher also than that of the whites in the 
North. 

Among the native white population whose parents were born in this 
country, there were, in 1910, 104 males to each 100 females, as compared 
with only 98.9 in the case of the negroes. Among all classes of the 
population more boy babies than girl babies are born, but equality tends 
to be brought about by a higher death-rate among the males. The 
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diflference in sex distribution between the whites and the negroes is 
probably attributable, in part at least, to more favorable health conditions 
among the whites. 

The age distribution of the native white population is somewhat 
different from that of the negroes, probably chiefly on account of a lower 
death-rate among whites, tending to greater longevity. There has 
apparently been a very marked decline in the birth-rate among negroes in 
recent years, while there has been a gradual but less marked decline in 
the birth-rate of the whites during each decade for a long f)eriod of time. 

Negroes tend to marry earlier than the native white classes; and, in 
fact, at all age periods the proportion of married, widowed, and divorced 
persons, taken together, is higher in the case of the negroes of both sexes 
than in the case of the native whites of native parentage. 

There has been a marked change in the composition of the foreign- 
born population of the United States during recent years. Natives of 
northwestern Europe constituted more than two-thirds of the total 
foreign-born population of the United States in 1900, but less than half in 
1910, while southern and eastern Europeans formed only a little more 
than one-sixth of the total at the earlier census, as compared with three- 
eighths in 1910. The Germans and the Irish particularly have fallen oflf 
conspicuously in numbers, while the natives of Russia — largely Russian 
Jews and Poles — Austria, Hungary, Italy, Greece, and other countries 
of southern and eastern Europe have increased by very high percentages, 
no less than 1,090 per cent, in the case of natives of Greece. The natives 
of Russia now rank second among the foreign-born classes, and those of 
Italy fourth. 

The speaker answered inquiries of various members as to sundry 
items, and these questions were accompanied by brief statements con- 
tributing further facts and explanations. 

Meeting of January 21, 1913 

The 465th regular meeting of the Society was held in the National 
Museum at 4:30 p.m., January 21, 191 3, the president, Mr George R. 
Stetson, in the chair. 

Dr Tom A. Williams read a paper on The Dream in the Life of the 
Mind. Dr Williams said trance, vision, ecstasy, and disease delirium 
are closely allied to the dream state. The psychopathology of them 
all illuminates formerly uncomprehended diseases. In a dream (illus- 
trated by a case) mental perturbation may crystallize, as it were, and 
lead to rampageous behavior. On the contrary dreams may be teleo* 
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logically beneficial; as where a vision saved a young woman from suicide, 
as was the case also with Benvenuto Cellini. They are more often a 
mere reproduction of former experiences more or less significant and more 
so in psychopathic individuals, such as in a young hysteric who dreamed 
of falling down wells, assassinations, and death, all painful experiences 
of her childhood. 

Dream-thought, apparently confused, is really significant of the 
mental trend of the individual, when properly analyzed and interpreted. 
One dreams all the time, but recollects only that dreamed within seven 
minutes of waking. The form of dream can be determined by external 
stimuli. This is demonstrated in spite of its contradiction by some 
psychopathologists. 

Meeting of February 4, 1913 

A SPECIAL meeting of the Society was held on February 4, 1913, at 
4:30 P.M., in Room 43 of the new building of the National Museum, the 
president, Mr George R. Stetson, in the chair. 

Dr Clark Wissler, curator of the department of anthropology 
in the American Museum of Natural History, New York, read an elabo- 
rate and philosophical paper on The Doctrine of Evolution and Anthro- 
pology. 

The lecturer distinguished between cultural phenomena on the one 
hand and biological on the other, especially making clear that cultural 
phenomena are not inherited, though the instinct to develop culture, 
or to invent, is most certainly inborn. It was suggested that the 
historical attitude of present-day anthropology should be taken as 
expressing the cultural point of view. Culture itself seems to be asso- 
ciated habit complexes or constructs of the mind and not to be in any 
way innate or inborn, but to be an external affair, preserved and carried 
on entirely by learning or educating processes. Cultures develop and 
have an evolution of their own, but since they are not inherited they can 
not be considered parts of a biological development. They are most 
assuredly facts of another order. Being products of the mind, the only 
limitations put upon them are to be sought in the mind itself, since 
psychologists tell us that we have in the main only an associated cultural 
whole, resolvable into psychological elements, and since this, in turn, 
is only a matter of invention and not of cell differentiation. Being a 
matter of invention, the genetic relationship becomes purely a matter of 
history, since we can not foretell what the relationship is. 

The psychophysical mechanism of man is biological and innate and 
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constitutes man's equipment for the production of cultures. Anthro- 
pology holds that the mechanism is general in so far as it is not limited 
to any particular culture, and that it enables the individual to practise 
any culture he may meet, though not necessarily to equal degrees. 

When we come to consider the biological theory of evolution we find 
that it applies to the psychophysical mechanism but not to culture. For 
cultures we must have another point of view or theory, and this in 
America, at least, is the historical or cultural conception. This concep- 
tion is in general that cultural traits are the results of invention, a mental 
process, and their development or evolution is to be taken as a historical 
and psychological problem. 

The paper was briefly discussed by Dr Folkmar, Dr Swanton, and 

Dr Hough. 

Meeting of February 18, 1913 

The 466th regular meeting of the Society was held in Room 43 
of the new building of the National Museum at 4:30 p.m., February 18, 
1913, the president, Mr George R. Stetson, in the chair. 

Professor W. H. Holmes delivered an address on The Agricultural 
Implements of the Mound-builders, in which he stated that the rich alluvial 
and prairie country of the middle Mississippi valley is especially adapted 
to the practise of primitive agriculture, and here are found large numbers 
of skillfully made flint blades of large size suitable for hafting as hoes and 
showing unmistakable evidence of long usage in operations that gave 
the working end a high degree of polish. They are made of grayish flint 
or chert which occurs plentifully in the form of flattish nodules in southern 
Illinois. These nodules were readily shaped by fracture with stone 
hammers, and vast numbers were gotten out and worked up by the 
mound-building tribes. The processes of manufacture were demonstrated 
by the speaker, and it was shown with what ease and rapidity the blades 
could be made. 

It was also shown by examples obtained from the Missouri River 
tribes that hoes made of the scapulae of the buffalo were in use in very 
recent times and that the hoes found in excavating ancient sites near 
Omaha correspond with these recent Indian forms both in shape, manner 
of hafting, and surface polish, and that both display, although in bone, 
precisely the same kind of polish and markings as do the similarly shaped 
hoes of flint. It was suggested that these flint hoes were modeled after 
scapular hoes, since these were in general use by the tribes and have 
doubtless been in use from very early times among all the tribes advanced 
to the sedentary agricultural stage of culture. 
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Referring to questions of antiquity which have been raised recently in 
regard to the burials of the Omaha district, it was suggested that since 
the buffalo was a comparatively recent arrival in the Mississippi valley, 
a culture in which the bones of buffalo are represented must be younger, 
not older, than that of the mound-builders, since no traces or pictorial 
representations of the buffalo are found within the older Indian mounds. 

The paper was briefly discussed. Mr Stetson read notes on certain 
implements lately found in Britain. Professor Holmes commented con- 
cisely thereon. 

Professor Holmes then read a paper on Scope and Relationships of 
History and Archeology, which embodied in outline a study of the nature 
and scope of archeology and of archeological research as related to the 
field of human history as a whole. The history of man, or anthropology, 
according to Powell's classification, may be considered under seven heads 
or departments, giving rise to as many branches of research, as follows: 
somatology, psychology, philology, sociology, sophiology, technology, 
and esthetology. In working out its problems each of these seven 
branches employs every available agency of research within and without 
its particular field and makes use of every form of record in which the 
history of man is embodied. 

The records or sources of information to be drawn upon in these 
researches are comprised under two principal heads: intentional or 
purposeful records on the one hand and non-intentional or fortuitous 
records on the other. 

The intentional records are of four forms, as follows: (i) pictorial or 
pictographic; (2) commemorative, taking the form of monuments; (3) 
mnemonic, in the form of tradition and lore, orally transmitted; (4) 
inscribed or written records. Fortuitous records take numerous forms: 
(i) the diversified material results of human activities in which the com- 
memorative motive is absent, but which comprise the great body of the 
products of handicraft; (2) the immaterial results of human activity as 
embodied in language, beliefs, customs, music, philosophy, etc.; (3) the 
ever-existing unpremeditated body of memories which accrue to each 
generation and are in part transmitted adventitiously; (4) the record 
embodied in the physical constitution of man which when properly 
read tells the story of his development from lower forms; (5) the record 
of intellectual growth and powers to be sought and studied in the consti- 
tution of the mind; (6) the environments which reveal the story of the 
nurture and building up of the race throughout the past. 

It is from these diversified records of present and past times that the 
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story of the seven grand divisions of the history of man must be drawn. 
Archeology stands quite apart from this classification of the science, 
transversing in its own way the entire field of research. It claims for its 
own more especially that which is old or ancient in this vast body of data. 
It is even called upon to pick up the lost strands of the earlier written 
records, as with the shadowy beginnings of glyphic and phonetic writing, 
and restore them to the historian. It must recover the secrets of the 
commemorative monuments, the tombs and temples intended to im- 
mortalize the now long-forgotten great. It must follow back the obscure 
trails of tradition and substantiate or discredit the lore of the fathers. 
It must interpret the pictorial records inscribed by the ancients on rock 
faces and cavern walls which men meant should last forever. All that 
archeology retrieves from this wide field is restored to human knowledge 
and added to the volume of written history. 

The services of archeologic science are equally potent in the field 
of the fortuitous records of humanity, for it reads that which was never 
intended to be read. The products of human handicraft, present and 
past, which have recorded automatically the doings of the ages are made 
to tell the story of the struggles, the triumphs, and the defeats of human- 
ity. The fortuitous records embodied in the non-material products of 
man's activities of to-day, although in themselves not antiquities, are 
made to cast a strong light on the history and significance of the material 
things of the past. Even the body of knowledge gathered from many 
sources and stored in the memory of the living, though unreliable and 
transient as a record, may be made to illumine the past; and the physical 
and psychical characters of man are in themselves records and may be 
made to tell the story of their own becoming and to explain the activities 
and the products of activity throughout the ages. All that archeology 
gathers from this wide field of research is added to the volume of written 
history. 

In the great work of assembling the lost pages and completing the 
volume of the history of man, archeology may well claim first place 
among the contributing sciences. 

This paper was discussed by Messrs Casanowicz, Carroll, Stetson, 
Babcock, Hewitt, Swanton, and Neumann. 

Meeting of March 6, 1913 

A SPECIAL meeting of the Society was held March 6, 1913, at 4:30 
P.M., in the auditorium of the new building of the National Museum, the 
president, Mr George R. Stetson, in the chair. 
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Dr Walter Hough read a paper on Savage Mutilations for Decoration. 

The paper was a short excursion into the enormous field of custom 
with regard to ethnic mutilations, and sufficient examples were given to 
lay the subject rather completely before the Society. In it were described 
the most striking forms of head-shaping by pressure in infancy: the 
various forms of teeth mutilations; ear, nose, cheek, and lip modifications 
and ornaments; pressure and mutilations in the arms, waist, and limbs, 
and modifications of the bones of the feet. With mutilations also should 
be considered, perhaps, extraordinary hair-dressing and treatment of the 
finger-nails. 

Many slides were shown of tattooing, scarification, and decoration 
of the skin by means of dyes and pigments, and some of their multifarious 
meanings given. On the whole, it was concluded that ethnic mutilations 
originated from many concepts, the more important being a desire for 
identification, in some cases individual, but in most cases tribal; a desire 
for ornamentation, mainly individual in its treatment, but following 
environmental and tribal fashions; and also very important mutilations 
growing out of religious ideas. 

Many ethnic mutilations also relate to sex, puberty, social rank, 
honor for warlike feats, and the like. All these ideas, which at times 
have been advanced as the explanation of the causes, show that the matter 
is extremely complex. The bearing of ethnic mutilations on primitive 
surgery was also hinted at, as well as its effects on the development of 
costume. 

Dr Williams and Dr Swanton made certain inquiries and brief 
remarks which Dr Hough answered. 

Meeting of March i8, 1913 

The 467th regular meeting of the Society was held in Room 43 of 
the new building of the National Museum at 4:30 p.m., March 18, 1913, 
the president, Mr Stetson, in the chair. 

Dr John R. Swanton read a paper on The Creek Confederacy. 

After explaining the geographical and linguistic positions of the 
tribes of the Creek confederacy with the aid of a map, Dr Swanton traced 
the evolution of the confederation from a small nucleus of tribes speaking 
the Muskogee language to a large association, comprising a number of 
Hitchiti-speaking people, the Alabama, Koasati, some of the Apalachi 
and Yamasi, part of the Natchez, the Yuchi, and, for a time, some of the 
Shawnee. He showed that this association was facilitated through the 
institution of a dual division of towns into white or peace towns and 
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red or war towns, the towns of each division, or "fire," considering each 
other friends or allies, and having opposing but not warlike relations 
with the towns of the other "fire". It thus happened that when an 
outside town or tribe came to be accepted as a "friend" of one of the 
white or red towns in the confederacy, its position with reference to 
all the other white and red towns was thus established and it entered 
into the confederate scheme. The communication of other common 
features to the new towns also took place, although more slowly. Such 
features were the "green corn dance," or busk, or perhaps rather the 
Muskogee form of it, participation in common although irregular coun- 
cils, and the adoption of Muskogee as the standard language of inter- 
communication. The actual discontinuance of the proper languages 
of the various members of the confederacy was, fortunately for the 
ethnologist, much slower, several of them having persisted to the present 
day. Through the progressive adoption of smaller tribes and the prac- 
tical destruction of some in warfare, a process accelerated by white con- 
tact, the Creek confederacy came to be almost the sole representative 
of eastern Muskhogean culture, and even influenced the culture of the 
Chickasaw to a marked degree. The great Choctaw body, on the other 
hand, maintained its cultural independence and was never dominated 
by the Creeks. In sharp contrast to the Creeks, whose national struc- 
ture was built up by fitting numerous distantly related tribes into an 
artificial fraternal scheme, the Choctaw seem to have owed their sense 
of unity to an actual homogeneity in the Choctaw population, the occu- 
pancy of a common area, and the necessity to resist common enemies. 
They perhaps preserved the simplicity of culture existing among all Musk- 
hogean Indians in times long anterior to the formation of more compli- 
cated associations or confederacies. 

Meeting of March 25, 1913 

A SPECIAL meeting of the Society Wcis held at 4:30 p.m., on March 25, 
1913, in Room 43 of the new building of the National Museum, the presi- 
dent, Mr Stetson, in the chair. 

Dr George Grant MacCurdy read a comprehensive paper on 
Ancient Man, His Environment and Art. 

This paper dealt with the environmental factor in human develop- 
ment; the newly discovered human remdns from Piltdown, Sussex, and 
their significance; recent finds in the terraces of the Somme valley; San 
Isidro, near Madrid; Torralba, a large camp-site in the province of 
Soria, Spain, where a rude stone industry associated with an ancient 
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fauna heis been found ; caves on the Island of Jersey occupied by Mous- 
terian man; typical caves and rock-shelters of southern France: La 
Quina, La Ferrassie, Placard; the art of the cave man in France and 
Spain: Altamira, Ccistillo, La Pasiega, Covalaneis, Pindal, Font-de- 
Gaume, Cap Blanc, Niaux, Gorgas, Laussel, Alpera, Cogul; representa- 
tions of the human form; La Combe, a cave in the Dordogne excavated 
last summer by Professor MacCurdy; Tuc d'Audoubert, a Pyrenean 
paleolithic cavern of great beauty discovered last July; its parietal art 
and the unique figures of the bison modeled in clay; paleolithic art in 
its relation to magic; some of the causes which led to its development 
and eventually to its decay. 

The lecture was based largely on first-hand observations by the 
lecturer during last summer. The lantern slides reproduced faithfully 
in color the remarkable paleolithic cavern frescoes. The epochs covered 
by the lecture, beginning with the oldest, are: Eolithic or pre-Chellean, 
Chellean, Acheulian, Mousterian, Aurignacian, Solutrean, Magdalenian, 
and Azilian. These are all pre-Neolithic. 

Several questions were etsked and answered. 

Meeting of April i, 1913 

A SPECIAL meeting of the Society was held in Room 43 of the new 
building of the National Museum at 4:50 p.m., April i, 1913, the president, 
Mr Stetson, in the chair. 

Dr J. H. Gore, who had recently returned from a visit to the King of 
Siam, read a paper on Siamese Life and Industries, profusely illustrated 
with lantern slides. The former included fine basketry, bronze vessels, 
silver vessels, matting, textile fabrics of silk and other material, and 
hammered silverware of admirable workmanship, the method of produc- 
tion being to fill a silver vessel with sand and hammer in the surface 
from the outside to form the ground, leaving the decorative human 
figures in series (beside other ornaments) in high relief. Usually the 
figures represent some mythological story. Dr Gore's lantern-slide pic- 
tures of Siam included many farm-scenes, illustrations of games, festivi- 
ties, and elephant-capturing, and views of the city of Bangkok, the aquatic 
human life of its rivers and canals, the palace, imperial crematories and 
temples, one of the latter being an exceedingly beautiful rock-cavern 
temple of great renown. 

Dr Gore explained that the teak-wood forests and rice culture are 
among the chief resources of the country, most of the ship-decks of the 
world being supplied from the former, now managed by an expert forester, 
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and the export of rice being very great. About seventy rice mills of modern 
equipment are operated in Bangkok, besides a large amount of similar 
work done by more primitive methods and appliances throughout the 
country. The soil is of the highest fertility and unequaled depth in the 
main valley of the kingdom. There are about eighty miles of good roads 
around Bangkok, and the streets of the city are well made, modern street- 
car lines running on some of them; but the remainder of the country is 
practically without roads. 

The late king was notable for divers modern and enlightened reforms, 
such as freeing slaves, relinquishing the royal ownership of the land in 
favor of those who had been long in occupancy and use of it, waiving the 
exemption of the royal lands from taxation, and compiling and publishing 
an edition of the Buddhist scriptures, which he supplied to the libraries 
of the world. 

The inhabitants of Cambodia, he said, are nearly of the same stock 
as the Siamese, but regarded as inferior by the latter people, whose 
language is nearly akin to the Sanscrit. The human images before their 
temples are not idols, but for ornament. There is a flame-like upward 
aspiring tendency in their decorative work. No magical or religious 
importance is attached to white elephants, so called, which are albinos, 
white only in patches; but these are regarded as rarities and curiosities, 
and as such are given to the king. 

Meeting of April 15, 1913 

The 468th regular and 34th annual meeting of the Society was held 
in Room 43 of the new building of the National Museum at 4:30 p.m., 
April 15, 1913, the president, Mr Stetson, in the chair. 

The minutes of the last preceding annual meeting were read and 
approved. 

Obituary notices were presented as follows: Miss Alice Fletcher for 
Miss Sara A. Scull; Mr F. W. Hodge for Dr W J McGee, and Dr D. S. 
Lamb for Dr Robert Fletcher. 

The following officers were elected and installed for the ensuing year: 
President, Mr George R. Stetson; Vice-President, Dr John R. Swanton; 
Secretary, Dr Daniel Folkmar; Treasurer, Mr J. N. B. Hewitt; Coun- 
cilors: Mr George C. Maynard, Mr Felix Neumann, Dr I. M. Casano- 
wicz, Dr E. L. Morgan, and Mr Francis LaFlesche. 

Invitations to meetings of the National Academy of Sciences and the 
German Anthropological Association were presented and accepted. 

Wm. H. Babcock, 

Secretary 



